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REVIEWS 


Less attention is paid to microscopic pathology, as is quite 
proper in a work of this kind, than to gross pathology, which is 
well considered. When one studies the book hard, the clinieal 
symptoms on which diagnosis is based become apparent; but a 
little or rather a good deal of condensation would do the volume 
no harm. There are so few words on a page, ami the pages nr .... 
cut up by illustrations and the insertion of case histories (mosc of 
them undated, and all in full-sized type;, as well as by what seems 
to us needless elaboration of display typing und enumeration of 
facts seriatim, that it is.difficult to follow the author’s thesis. l)r. 
Scudder is too modest in his exegesis, and his volume is not suffi¬ 
ciently dogmatic to claim for itself the recognition it merits. But 
as the work is not intended for a text-book, and as the subject 
is well worthy of serious and pninstaking study, these features 
may well be condoned. There is no doubt that every teacher 
of surgery, no matter how experienced he may be, as well as every 
practical surgeon, will be able to glean an immense amount of 
valuable information from this volume, if he takes sufficient trouble. 

A. P. C. A. 


Diseases ok tiie Stomach. By Max Einiiork, M.D., New York 

Post-graduate Hospital. Fifth edition; pp. 531; 112 illustrations. 

New York: William Wood & Co. 

When a medical book runs into five editions in sixteen yenrs 
it is prime facie evidence that it is good and has been favorably 
received by the profession. 

Einhom's Diseases of the Stomach is written on a comprehensive 
plan and in rather a (perhaps too) personal vein. The author dis¬ 
cusses his subject in successive chapters dealing with anatomy and 
physiology, methods of examination, diet, local treatment of the 
stomach; then follows four chapters devoted to organic diseases 
of the stomach, exhibiting constant lesions, then three chapters 
covering functional diseases with variable lesions, and individual 
chapters in which are discussed abnormalities in size, shape, and 
position of the stomach, nervous affections of the stomach, and the 
condition of the stomach as seen in diseases of the other organs. 

For a book of this character and scope some of these chapters 
is far too brief and elementary, notably those on diet, anatomy, 
and physiology, while others are discussed at too great length, 
giving space to theories and methods that are inaccurate, obsolete, 
and unscientific. 

It is noticeable that the author advocates the use of many 
special instruments, several of which in the hands of other careful 
investigators have failed to give accurate and have often given 
misleading results. 
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It is to be much regretted that in this last revised edition the 
literature has not been brought more up to date; few of the refer¬ 
ences appended being as recent ns 1906, while the great majority 
date back from ten to twenty years ago. 

One other criticism: For a book of this character the illustra¬ 
tions are much below standard, and such as there are would be 
improved and much more intelligently understood had the special 
points of interest to which the author draws attention been 
more clearly indicated. 

These criticisms should not detract from the acknowledged worth 
of this book, written by a man who has done so much to blaze the 
trail through the labyrinth of gastric diseases, and they are offered 
only in the hope that in the future editions that must follow this 
one, these faults will be corrected. V. L. 


The Diseases of Infants and Children. By Edmund Cautley, 
M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.P. Loud., Senior Physician to the Bel- 
grave Hospital for Children; Physician to the Metropolitan 
Hospital, etc. I’p. 1042. New York: Paul B. Hoeber. 

The object of the author in writing this book, ns stated in the 
preface, was to “describe the ailments of children in a form suit¬ 
able for the general practitioner of medicine and sufficiently detailed 
to render further reference to other works unnecessary, except in 
the case of unusually rare disenses. . . . The descriptions of 
some common ailments have been curtailed innsmuch as in a book 
for graduates it is unnecessary to amplify the minutim of symp¬ 
toms.” For the same reason, illustrations and charts have been 
omitted, the author holding that the kindergarten method of 
teaching, advantageous for the student, may prove a disadvantage 
to those in active practice for “ the expectation of seeing the typical 
cases of pictorial illustration increases the danger of overlooking 
those early stages in which disease is amenable to treatment.” 
If that is a valid reason for omitting well-chosen illustrations in 
a book for graduates, sucb an argument would apply with even 
greater force to the instruction of medical students, since they 
have not the experience to correct a wrong impression conveyed 
by an illustration. However, between n book padded with illustra¬ 
tions and one devoid of them, the latter is undoubtedly preferable 
for, after all, the best illustrations for the text are those furnished 
to the mind’s eye of the reader out of his own experience. 

The main fault we have to find with this work is the literary 
style in which most of it is written—abrupt and jerking. This is 
probably due to the effort at condensation and perhaps arises ulso 
from consulting many authorities, for when the author writes 



